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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  following  articles,  on  The  Layman  in  Missionary 
Work,  and  The  Priesthood  of  the  Laity,  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  Silas  McBee  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  which  met 
in  London  in  1908.  They  are  reprinted,  without  revision,  in 
view  of  their  great  suggestiveness  on  the  fundamental  question 
of  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  laymen  as  essential  factors 
in  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 


THE  LAYMAN  IN  MISSIONARY  WORK. 


The  conversion  of  the  world  waits  on  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  laity  from  passive  to  active  member¬ 
ship  in  Christ.  When  the  change  from  passive 
profession  to  living  service  is  effected,  the  Church 
will  present  itself  in  a  new  aspect  and  its  mission¬ 
ary  power  will  be  resistless.  Missionary  work  is 
now  delegated  almost  wholly  to  a  selected  official 
class,  to  clergymen  and  laymen  and  lay  women 
chosen  for  specific  tasks.  It  is  as  if  the  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  of  an  army  were  sent 
forth  to  conquer  a  mighty  host,  with  no  army  to 
fight  battles  and  win  victories.  Missionaries  are 
supported  by  some  of  the  laity — always,  in  every 
communion,  by  only  a  part  of  those  who  have  been 
baptized  into  Christ — who  have  been  set  apart  to 
fight  His  battles.  The  effort  to  convert  the  world 
through  an  official  class  has  continued  so  long  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  laity  have  lost  the  sense 
of  their  own  mission.  The  Churches  are  to-day  en¬ 
deavoring  to  convert  the  world  by  official  proclama¬ 
tions  of  the  Gospel  instead  of  by  a  steady,  active 
and  progressive  spread  of  the  life  of  the  Christian 
Society  which  our  Lord  established  for  the  saving 
of  the  world.  The  family  idea,  the  society  idea,  the 
Church  idea  has  been  so  far  lost  that  it  seems  not 
to  occur  to  a  Church  to  send  a  whole  community  of 
Christians  into  a  virgin  missionary  field  in  order 
to  impart  the  life  of  the  Christian  Society  as  leaven 
leavens  a  lump — to  Christianize  the  world  as  it  has 
been  colonized. 

Social  settlements  and  college  settlements  are 
established  in  the  slums  of  great  cities.  Why  is  the 
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same  principle  not  applied  to  the  missionary  field? 
The  impact  of  the  whole  society  of  Christ  is  needed, 
if  as  a  mighty  army  the  Church  is  to  conquer.  This 
principle  runs  through  all  the  figures  and  symbols 
of  the  Scriptures;  all  the  members  are  necessary, 
and  necessary  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  body,  if 
the  Church  is  to  impart  its  life  to  the  whole  of 
humanity.  Both  Bishop  Westcott  and  Archbishop 
Benson,  true  to  primitive  Christianity,  maintained 
that  the  active  co-operation  of  the  laity  is  neces¬ 
sary  even  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  “We  owe 
to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  Church,”  says  Bishop 
Westcott — “how  first  expresed  we  cannot  tell — and 
not  to  Councils,  the  Apostolic  and  Nicene  Creeds 
as  they  stand  in  our  Prayer  Book  and  the  Canon 
of  Scripture.” 

This  present  defect  in  the  working  basis  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  most  clearly  seen  in  work  in 
non-Christian  countries.  Sole  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  by  official  represen¬ 
tatives,  clerical  or  lay,  and,  until  recent  years, 
almost  wholly  upon  such  official  proclamation. 
The  social  aspect  of  Christianity,  the  greatest  relig¬ 
ious  contribution  of  modern  times,  is,  however, 
forcing  a  change.  “The  life  of  the  mission,”  mean¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  whole  body  of  Christians  in  the 
mission,  is  now  heard.  This  new  principle  is  prov¬ 
ing  a  power.  When  the  work  of  a  mission  and  the 
needs  of  non-Christian  people  are  fairly  faced,  di¬ 
visions  in  the  Body  of  Christ  are  seen  to  be  of  man’s 
making.  Secular  divisions  must  be  subordinated 
if  the  life  of  the  mission  is  to  prove  effective  on  the 
vast  masses  who  have  never  heard  of  or  under¬ 
stood  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth.  But  while  this 
is  clearly  true  in  the  foreign  field,  it  is  even  more 
disastrously  true  at  home.  The  mischief  at  home 
is  incalculable.  The  passive  attitude  of  the  great 
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body  of  Christians  leaves  the  conversion  of  the 
life  of  the  nations  at  home  almost  wholly  to  an 
official  Christianity.  These  nations  are  now  influ¬ 
encing,  in  many  respects  are  shaping,  the  destinies 
of  the  non-Christian  nations.  The  first  evil  effect 
is  failure  to  support  missionary  work  in  an  ade¬ 
quate  way  with  lives  and  money.  The  laity  are  not 
conscious  of  what  it  means  to  be  Christian,  to  be 
co-workers  with  Christ  in  His  family,  the  Church. 
The  second,  and  more  damaging,  effect  is  the  send¬ 
ing  of  an  un-Christian  and  materialistic  commer¬ 
cialism  into  the  non-Christian  parts  of  the  world 
from  civilizations  nominally  Christian.  Both  de¬ 
fects  are  due  to  the  failure  of  the  great  body  of  lay¬ 
men  in  the  Christian  Churches  to  combine  in  active, 
living  service.  Only  so  can  the  life  of  the  Church 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  civilizations  that  are 
called  after  His  Name. 

Is  it  not  the  primary  work  of  the  Pan-Anglican 
Congress  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  the  Christian  Church  is  measured  by  its  life, 
its  life  as  a  society,  and  not  by  the  proclamations 
of  its  official  representatives,  no  matter  how  called 
to  minister  nor  how  divinely  true  the  Gospel  they 
proclaim?  And  secondly,  having  accepted  this 
principle,  to  begin  a  campaign  for  the  conversion 
of  the  laity  to  active  service  for  Christ — not  indi¬ 
vidual,  not  parochial,  not  limited  in  any  sense,  but 
as  members  in  Him?  To  effect  this  great  end  there 
must  be  a  return  to  the  simple  method  of  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Church,  when  Christ’s  followers  relied  on  the 
whole  life  of  His  society,  and  when  every  one 
spoke,  acted  and  lived  as  its  members  and  repre¬ 
sentatives.  An  individualistic  life  is  not  Christ’s 
life ;  an  individualistic  religion  is  not  Christ’s  reli¬ 
gion.  Individualistic  methods  and  practices  are 
alien  to  the  family  life  of  the  Church  of  the  Living 
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God.  Again,  the  notion  that  the  sacred  ministry 
is  an  activity  differing  in  kind  from  that  of  the 
laity  in  extending  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  must 
give  place  to  a  common  responsibility,  differing  in 
degree,  according  to  the  work  to  which  one  is 
called.  “Ministers  were  set,”  says  Westcott,  “for 
the  training  of  The  saints’ — the  body  of  the  faith¬ 
ful — unto  their  work  of  ministering,  unto  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Body  of  Christ.”  This  conception 
of  the  laity  as  the  foundation  of  the  priesthood 
characterized  the  life  of  the  early  Church. 

Since  apostolic  days  there  has  not  been  such  an 
opportunity  to  recover  this  primitive  family  ideal 
of  the  Church — such  an  opportunity  for  combining 
the  talents  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in 
one  great  enterprise  for  the  extension  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Christ,  as  there  is  to-day.  The  whole  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  world  of  labor  and  commerce,  of  social 
and  industrial  reform,  and  of  civil  government  is 
toward  collective  action  and  control,  to  a  united 
effort  for  a  higher  civilization  in  which  all  may 
share.  It  is  legitimate  to  believe  that  this  progress 
is  influenced  by,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  the  result 
of,  the  Incarnation.  But,  in  the  same  breath,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Church,  by  its  accepted 
method  of  working  in  the  world,  through  official 
representatives  only,  is  not  doing  what  it  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  do  as  leader  and  guide.  The  life  of 
Christ  manifesting  itself  in  the  life  of  the  Christian 
Church  can  alone  correct  the  errors  of  official  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  life  of  the  whole 
Church  can  alone  Christianize  the  world.  Because 
that  life  is  one  with  Christ  it  must  become  one  in 
the  whole  people  of  God.  Once  the  laity  are  stirred 
and  inspired  to  active  participation  in  Christ’s  work 
in  His  Church,  then  the  life  of  the  Christian  So¬ 
ciety  will  expose  the  artificial,  unreal  and  purely 
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human  obstacles  to  the  unity  of  Christendom.  And 
when  exposed,  all  these  will  go  down  before  the 
common  effort  of  the  common  family  to  effect  the 
common  salvation.  The  future  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions,  the  future  of  Christian  unity  is  bound  up 
with  the  conversion  of  the  laity  into  a  living  mis¬ 
sionary  force,  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  Christianity 
is  contagious,  because  it  is  the  life  of  Him  Who  is 
the  Author  of  Life  and  Who  gave  Himself  for  the 
saving  of  humanity. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  What  can  be  done,  what 
practical  suggestions  have  you  to  make?  These 
questions  are  legitimate.  They  are  sure  to  be 
asked,  and  ought  to  be  asked.  It  may  be  said  quite 
unequivocally  that  if  they  are  rightly  .answered, 
the  answer  will  prove  disappointing.  It  is  easy  to 
give  a  rule  and,  in  comparison  with  living  out  the 
principle  behind  the  rule,  easy  to  keep  the  rule. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  our  Lord  always  had 
an  answer  for  those  who  asked,  What  can  we  do? 
But  His  answers  were  invariably  in  terms  of  life, 
rather  than  of  rules.  It  would  be  easy  to  appeal 
to  societies  which  have  done  good  work  in  arousing 
the  interest  of  men  and  women  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  in  mission  work. 

But  I  have  a  deeper  purpose  than  to  further  any 
particular  method,  any  special  society,  or  any 
movement,  however  great.  I  desire  to  bring  home 
to  those  who  are  to  attend  the  Pan-Anglican  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  present  work  of  the  Church  is  so  dis¬ 
ordered  that  the  Church  idea  is  obscured,  and  that 
the  methods  of  the  Church’s  work  are  abnormal, 
alike  at  home  and  abroad.  To  such  an  extent  is 
the  work  of  Christianity  given  over  to  the  ordained 
ministry  that  when  men  have  been  baptized  and 
confirmed,  they  are  turned  loose  to  lead  individual 
lives,  with  no  definite  mission  assigned  to  them, 
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with  no  actual  and  spiritual  ministry  demanded  of 
them.  The  clergy,  leaving  these  to  themselves,  go 
about  baptizing  and  confirming  others  to  be  turned 
loose  as  before.  The  result  is  that  in  the  main  what 
is  called  spiritual  work,  but  what  I  prefer  to  call 
the  actual  life  of  a  normal  Christian,  is  imposed 
upon  the  ordained  ministry,  while  the  layman  is 
left  to  attend  to  his  own  personal  religious  life  and 
to  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  This,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  accounts  for  the  great  gulf  which  actually 
exists  and  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  lying  between 
the  clergy  and  laity,  whereas  the  basis  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Church  are  social  and  co-operative, 
The  family  idea  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  finds  expression  in  every  conception 
of  the  ministry,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  low 
that  conception.  It  finds  its  final  expression  in 
that  truest  conception  of  the  ministry  as  a  priest¬ 
hood.  The  priest  at  once  represents  God  to  man  and 
man  to  God.  The  priest,  therefore,  who  fails  to 
represent  what  God  is  to  man  and  what  man  is  to 
God,  who  denies  to  the  laity  any  of  the  life  in 
Christ  which  he  represents,  is  forfeiting  to  that 
extent  the  high  obligations  of  his  sacred  office  and 
denying  to  mankind  its  full  participation  in  the  life 
of  Christ  in  His  Church.  It  does  not  detract  from, 
but  magnifies,  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  priest’s 
office  when  he  recognizes  and  utilizes  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  the  laity. 

To  the  questions,  What  can  we  do?  and  What 
can  be  suggested  ?  I  would  reply  that  we  must 
actualize  what  we  profess — the  corporate  life  of  the 
Body  of  Christ.  What  the  sacred  ministry  claims 
for  itself  it  must  actualize  in  the  laity.  The  priest¬ 
hood  should  not  dare  to  leave  the  laity  without  a 
consciousness  of  mission,  without  the  obligation  of 
ministry,  without  the  inspiring  responsibility  of 
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priesthood.  They  must  cease  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  money  and  the  unlived  prayers  of  the  laity. 
They  must  demand  that  prayers  and  Sacraments, 
Scriptures  and  preaching  shall  be  accounted  for  as 
talents,  and  that  the  grace  and  power  that  come 
through  these  divinely  appointed  means  find  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  lives  of  the  laity,  not  as  isolated  indi¬ 
viduals  but  as  members  of  the  Christian  Society. 
They  must  not  only  oppose  individualism  in  the 
individual,  but  they  must  fight  the  individualistic 
parish  or  diocese  or  National  Church  as  one  of  the 
direst  enemies  of  the  family  of  Christ.  Every  so¬ 
cial  unit  must  be  made  to  feel  its  membership  in 
the  larger  social  unit,  until  the  whole  family  of 
Christ  fills  the  mind  of  priest  and  people  alike ;  un¬ 
til  all  are  made  to  realize  that  there  is  no  rest  and 
can  be  no  peace  in  the  family  of  God  while  thou¬ 
sands  and  millions  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died 
are  in  ignorance  of  His  love  and  the  home  that  He 
has  prepared  for  them  in  His  Church.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  methods  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  But  the  social  aspect  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  points  back  to  the  simple  family 
idea  of  the  Primitive  Church,  has  in  it  the  promise 
and  the  fulfilment  of  Christ’s  command  that  all 
nations  shall  be  born  into  His  Kingdom. 


THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  THE  LAITY. 


It  was  said  long  ago  that  political  economy  differed 
from  Christian  economy,  in  that  in  political  economy 
the  demand  created  the  supply,  while  in  Christian 
economy  the  supply  created  the  demand.  God  first 
loves  us  and  creates  in  us  out  of  our  great  need  a  de¬ 
mand  for  Himself.  The  mission  of  His  Church  is  to 
follow  His  mind  and  method  and  to  create  a  demand 
in  mankind  for  Christ.  From  what  we  have  heard 
already  in  this  Congress,  and  from  what  we  hear  from 
all  parts  of  Christendom,  the  demand  for  ministration 
is  greater  than  the  supply.  This  condition  is  un¬ 
natural  ;  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere  economic 
calamity  and  more  than  a  temporary  breakdown  of 
the  machinery ;  it  is,  I  believe,  the  natural  fruit  of  a 
long-continued  policy  that  is  not  in  accord  with  and 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  divine  constitution  of 
the  Church.  Speaking  generally,  organized  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  growing  faith  of 
mankind  in  Christ.  It  is  not  holding  believers  to¬ 
gether  in  the  spirit  of  unity,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and 
in  righteousness  of  life.  Why?  Undoubtedly,  the  an¬ 
swer  would  seem  to  be  the  divisions  in  Christendom, 
which  in  themselves  contradict  the  gospel  they  preach 
of  one  Christ  and  one  body  of  Christ.  But  these  di¬ 
visions  result  from  another  cause,  and  that  cause  is 
involved  in  the  subject  of  our  discussion  to-day.  How 
it  has  come  about  I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss ;  but 
throughout  Christendom,  and  especially  throughout 
the  historic  Churches,  a  professionalized  ministry  has 
been  substituted  for  apostolic  order,  and  an  officialized 
religion  has  been  substituted  for  the  family  religion  of 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles. 
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The  restoration  of  the  family  ideal  and  family  life 
of  the  Church  will  alone  enable  the  Church  to  keep 
the  supply  in  advance  of  the  demand,  demonstrating 
that  like  God  the  Church  loves  man  first  and  would 
have  him  in  her  one  fold.  The  restoration  of  the 
family  life  is  the  only  promise  of  the  reunion  of  the 
Family  of  God.  I  know  of  no  priesthood  of  the  laity 
apart  from  the  ministerial  priesthood ;  but,  equally,  I 
know  of  no  ministerial  priesthood  apart  from  the 
priesthood  of  the  laity.  One  speaker  in  this  section 
has  already  quoted  Canon  Liddon’s  statement  that  the 
priesthood  of  the  clergy  and  laity  are  not  different  in 
kind  but  only  in  degree.  There  is  but  one  priesthood 
in  Christ — how  can  there  be  more  in  His  Body?  We 
are  born  by  baptism  into  His  Body  and  share  His 
Priesthood.  Hostile  critic  and  faithful  Christian  are 
alike  agreed  as  to  the  place  of  baptism  in  the  history 
of  Christianity.  The  creation  of  the  universal  priest¬ 
hood  is  the  act  of  Christ.  The  development  of  the 
ministry  is  the  act  of  the  Church,  as  we  see  in  the 

creation  of  the  order  of  deacons.  Baptism  is  God’s 

act.  The  words  of  the  Church,  “This  child  is  regen¬ 
erate,”  is  a  simple  statement  of  actual  fact.  That  the 
fact  may  be  converted  into  the  life  of  Christ,  He  Him¬ 
self  instituted  the  other  sacrament  of  life  in  brother¬ 
hood.  Here,  as  in  baptism,  God’s  power  is  absolute. 
He  is  present  as  the  author  and  finisher ;  we  feed  on 
Him.  Let  us  not  stop  to  discuss  how ;  let  us  not  stop 
in  symbolism.  Let  us  accept  absolutely  that  He  alone 
is  our  life.  He  is  present,  we  feed  on  Him ;  He  it  is 

into  Whom  we  have  been  incorporated  that  we  may 

fulfil  our  priesthood  representing  God  to  man  and 
man  to  God.  The  universal  priesthood,  including  min¬ 
istry  and  laity,  one  and  indivisible,  is  created  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  universal  mission  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of 
mankind.  Upon  this  foundation  all  else  is  built.  The 
ministerial  or  representative  priesthood  in  all  its  ful- 
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ness  and  richness  is  not  the  whole  but  only  a  part  of 
apostolic  order.  The  Body  of  Christ  is  a  united  fam¬ 
ily  ;  the  mission  and  the  end  are  the  same ;  it  is  a 
religion  of  unity.  The  compartment  idea  of  religion 
does  not  enter  into  it. 

When  this  social  aspect  of  Christianity  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  professionalized  and  officialized  Christianity, 
the  first  seeds  of  division  were  sown.  The  voice  of  the 
laity,  said  Bishop  Westcott,  with  rare  exception,  has 
been  silent  in  the  historic  Churches  for  many  centur¬ 
ies.  What  the  effect  of  this  silence  has  been  is  strik¬ 
ingly  shown  in  Archbishop  Benson’s  “Cyprian.” 
Cyprian  began  his  episcopate  with  a  resolution  to  do 
nothing  without  the  presbytery,  the  deacons,  and  the 
laity ;  but  he  departed  from  this  apostolic  principle  and 
“his  later  baptismal  councils  failed  doctrinally,”  the 
archbishop  tells  us,  because  they  were  composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  bishops.  Archbishop  Benson  was  not  one 
calculated  to  sacrifice  or  yield  one  iota  of  the  aposto- 
late.  The  archbishop  describes  those  councils  as  com¬ 
posed  of  men  of  rare  piety,  intelligence,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world.  He  says  they  were  not  acting  un¬ 
der  State  pressure  or  trying  a  teacher,  or  judging  a 
leader,  but  were  looking  for  principles.  Seldom  could 
selfish  elements  be  so  nearly  eliminated.  “Such,”  he 
said,  “was  that  House  of  Bishops.  The  result  it 
reached  was  uncharitable,  antiscriptural,  uncatholic, 
and  it  was  unanimous.”  The  cause  he  finds  in  these 
simple  words — “the  laity  were  silent.”  “The  mischief 
of  these  councils,”  Archbishop  Benson  says,  “was 
healed  by  the  simple  working  of  the  Christian  society. 
Life  corrected  the  error  of  thought.” 

Archbishop  Benson  and  Bishop  Westcott  alike  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  restoration  of  apostolic  order,  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  place  of  the  laity  in  the  Church.  They 
speak  as  having  authority,  but  they  do  not  speak  more 
frankly  or  more  nobly  than  the  Roman  Catholic  Bish- 
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op  of  Cremona  in  his  pastoral  to  his  diocese  two  years 
ago.  Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  in  France,  this  Italian  bishop  challenged  the 
attention  of  the  world  by  maintaining  that  the  Church 
needed  to  be  thrown  absolutely  upon  its  spiritual  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  freedom  of  action  which  had  been 
committed  to  it  by  Christ  Himself.  He  said,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  that  we  Christians  hold  to  tradition  and  authority, 
and  we  hold  to  it  too  much.  The  people  of  the  world 
are  coming  to  believe  in  and  to  claim  liberty,  and  they 
will  have  it,  and  ought  to  have  it.  The  Church  must 
learn  that  authority  and  liberty  are  alike  of  God.  He 
realized  that  authority  which  does  not  issue  in  liberty 
is  tyranny,  and  that  liberty  which  is  not  controlled  by 
authority  is  license. 

The  latent  power  of  the  vast  body  of  Christians 
throughout  the  world  is  incalculable,  indeed,  it  is  un¬ 
imaginable.  How  shall  it  be  aroused  ?  There  are  men 
in  our  communion  alone  who  are  shaping  the  destin¬ 
ies  of  nations,  who  direct  the  industries,  and  in  a 
measure  control  the  lives  of  untold  thousands,  and 
yet  nowhere  on  our  continent  or  yours  do  these  men 
exercise  an  influence  for  Christianity  in  the  smallest 
degree  comparable  with  that  which  they  exercise  in 
the  world.  As  our  Christianity  is  constituted  to-day, 
if  such  men  were  to  offer  themselves  and  their  genius 
to  the  Church,  what  could  be  done  with  them?  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  vast  mass  of  humanity,  whom  we  have  left 
practically  untouched  by  our  officialized  Christianity, 
what  use  should  we  be  able  to  make  of  their  lives  of 
incomparable  sacrifice  and  faithfulness,  if  they  should 
offer  themselves  in  large  numbers  for  service  in  their 
Lord’s  family?  The  time  is  past  to  speak  to  the  lay¬ 
man  in  economic  language.  He  is  a  priest ;  he  par¬ 
takes  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  his  manhood, 
his  talents,  and  his  genius  must  be  called  out,  and 
these  will  never  be  called  out  without  giving  him  the 
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work  and  the  responsibility  of  a  priest.  Charles  Janies 
Wills,  while  working  in  the  slums  of  New  York,  asked 
a  little  boy,  “Is  your  father  a  Christian?”  The  boy 
replied,  “Yes,  Mr.  Wills,  but  he  does  not  work  at  it 
much.”  The  world  is  saying  that  of  the  Churches. 
We  are  not  working  at  our  religion.  Certainly  we  are 
not  working  with  that  initiative,  boldness  and  power 
that  characterize  the  work  of  men  in  great  corporate 
life,  whether  in  finance  or  any  other  enterprise,  or  in 
international  co-operation.  Nations  are  regarded  as 
selfish  and  unworthy  if  they  isolate  themselves  to-day. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  Church  has  a  message  of  a 
world  religion,  of  a  world  family,  of  a  universal  home, 
and  it  is  time  that  we  put  ourselves  to  work,  realize 
our  priesthood,  and  in  doing  so  prove  the  divine  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ministerial  priesthood.  We  will  thus 
justify  the  priesthood  of  the  ministry  we  have  received 
from  the  apostles,  and  which  we  profess  so  loudly  but 
deny  so  effectually  in  life. 


